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form shows that New York audiences in the post-Civil War decades were more sophisticated in their tastes than in the mid-century and that scientific lectures were more specialized and exact in character than elementary discourses on scientific subjects in the 1850s had been. Free public libraries reached many who could not afford lecture fees. It would be hard to overemphasize the significance of such men as Enoch Pratt of Baltimore, Samuel }. Tilden of New York, and above all, of course, Andrew Carnegie. In 1876 the American Library Association was organized; as a result, library techniques and services were presently much improved.
The Chautauqua Assembly and Literary and Scientific Reading Circles introduced their disciples, in the words of George Herbert Palmer of Harvard, to "Round Tables upon Milton, Temperance, Geology, the American Constitution, the Relations of Science and Religion, and the Doctrine of Rent/* The Chautauqua reading courses brought into the homes of their constituency literary and philosophical classics, together with standard works on the social and physical sciences. Newer points of vie\y and findings in the world of knowledge were also surprisingly well represented on the required and recommended reading lists. Distinguished scholars lectured at the Chautauqua Assembly during the summer season. Among them were Professor Mahaffy, the well-known Greek scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Herbert Baxter Adams, the Johns Hopkins historian; and Richard T. Ely, fresh from his economic studies at the German universities.
William James, who also participated at one of the summer assemblies, was amused, it is true, by the many "earnest and helpless minds" he encountered, by the lack of any epicureanism or sense of humor, and by the dull if high tone of morality. He was likewise somewhat shocked at the premium which Chautauqua necessarily put on a certain shallowness and glibness. But like his colleague at Harvard, Josiah Royce, he saw great value in such popularized learning. Royce properly realized that even though enthusiasm and memory were emphasized at the expense of rational intelligence, nevertheless Chautauqua set in motion minds that had been dull and lifeless, that it gave hundreds of thousands a glimpse of the intellectual world beyond their petty personal and domestic affairs.
The intellectual tone of the traveling commercial Chautauquas was on a lower level than that of Bishop Vincent's philanthropic and high-